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Include 


COLOR DYNAMICS* 


in your training courses! 





“COLOR 
DYNAMICS 


Scientific use of the energy in color reduces 









eye fatigue, accidents and absenteeism— 
improves quality and quantity of protection. 





quantity and quality of production. 
Wherever COLOR DYNAMICS has 
been applied management and workers 
are unanimous in praise of the results 
it has achieved. 


ore and more, executives in in- 
dustry are recognizing the influ- 

ence of physical and psychological 
factors upon workers and their output. 


This explains why Pittsburgh’s new 
science of COLOR DYNAMICS is 
being applied in hundreds of impor- 
tant industries throughout the country. 


That’s why so many educators in 
industrial and vocational 
schools now include COLOR 
DYNAMICS in their courses 
for the training of skilled 
shopmen. They recognize 
that this knowledge will be 
of great help to students in 
their future work. 


Its principles are based upon the simple 
reactions of human beingstothe energy 
in color. This energy affects and in- 
fluences eye fatigue, accidents, absen- 
teeism, morale, working conditions, 
labor relations , , . and improves the 
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@ Suggested color plan for vocational classroom, decorated 
according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS 


Begin now to teach COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS in your school! You can demon- 
strate these principles in a practical 
manner by applying them in the deco- 
ration of your school shop, ceilings, 
walls, floors, machines and equipment. 


Write today for a free copy of 
our book “Color Dynamics for 
Industry”. It contains a simple 
and comprehensive explanation 
of the principles and methods. 
Address Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Dept. 
SS-10, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 





















































In the Offing ... 


Next month SCHOOL SHOP will 
bring you a description of a 
course in plastics offered in a vo- 
cational high school, a textile 
course for industrial-arts depart- 
ments, and the last installment of 
the series on the use of films. In 
addition other helpful articles and 
regular features such as School 
Shop Kinks, Instructional Re- 
sources, and News from Indus- 
try will give you ideas for your 
teaching program. 
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“INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS” 


DF General Electric 


Harnessing _ 


ee ig Visual Aid 
ectron — : 
for Vocational Instructors 





PRACTICAL 12-part teaching course meeting 

your demand for a well-organized, well-illus- 
trated treatment of electronics, with information on 
specific industrial applications. 





Sound technical training in easily understood, non- 
technical language, presented by slidefilms and 
records, and followed up by attractive, eo, 
illustrated booklets. 


Designed to challenge and satisfy those seeking 
specific knowledge, the course can be effectively 
introduced into the vocational education curriculum, 
the college and advanced high school science courses, 
as well as into the refresher courses for returning 
industrial personnel. 


Sold as a complete unit, the set contains: 

— 12—Slidefilms, 35 mm. 

12—Records, 16 in., 3314 rpm. 

12—Review Booklets, 25 sets to purchaser 
1—Instructor’s Guide, covering all subject matter 
1—Carrying Case with space for 4 extra films and 


. records. 
Dies Te is i a 6 os ce oe nn nnedwde $100.00 
Additional copies Instructor’s Guide....... $3.00 


Additional copies Review Booklets. .$2.00 per set 


Orders for this course should be sent to your 
nearest G-E sales office, or to the Educational Service 
Division, Room 2-641, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. For a listing of other General 
saiethensruiiineniicncsinliasislicams Electric films and slidefilms, write for catalog 
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| igh easy to include practical 
radio in your shop or science 
courses when you teach the 
Meissner way. The Meissner Stu- 
dent Kit, available now at low 
cost, provides an ideal classroom 
demonstration unit or labora- 
tory working model of a 1-tube 
receiver. 

This radio receiver is just as 
carefully engineered as larger sets. 
It is disassembled and shipped 
with detailed, graphic instruc- 
tions for assembly written in lan- 
guage a 12-year-old can under- 
stand. No complicated wiring 





The Meissner ‘“‘How 
To Build” Instruction 
Manual provides you 
with a handy refer- 
ence and textbook 
that contains valu- 
able, practical infor- 
mation. Ideal for the 
beginner. Indispens- 
able to the advanced 
student. Price only 50 
cents postpaid any- 
where in the U.S.A. 
(75 cents in Canada). 
Send for yours today! 


















the 


ME ISSWE R Sludeng kit 


diagrams. Pliers, screwdriver and 
a small soldering iron are the 
only tools you need. 


The Meissner Student Kit is 
the same now used by the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps for basic radio 
instruction. As students advance, 
“add-on” kits can be obtained to 
convert the 1-tube sets into 2 
and 3-tube receivers. Most ad- 
vanced radio students use the 6- 
tube, 2-band Kit that is also 
extensively used by the Signal 
Corps and the Navy. 


To help you teach, the Meiss- 
ner Manufacturing Company has 
prepared the Meissner Student 
Instruction Plan. For detailed 
information, write to Meissner 
today. There is no obligation. 


METSSVER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° MT. CARMEL, ILL. 
ADVANCED ELECTRONIC RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURE 
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When he hangs up the uniform and gets into his 
peace-time clothes—he's going back to school. 
But he's a different fellow from the pre-war | 


student—and even the fellow who's been taking 





war industry training. He's going to demand high 





standards of training—highest quality in equip- 
ment. Are you ready for him? Is your equipment 
modern—so he can be prepared for jobs in 
highly specialized industrial plants? Include 
Sebastian Lathes in your modernization and 
replacement program so you can give him pre- 
cision training on the lathe he'll likely use when 
he goes into the shop. 
























“Best Lathe in the Medium Price Field”’ This free visual aid for primary lathe 


instruction—available on request in 


THE SEBASTIAN LATHE CO. wall chart size and 8-1/2 x 11 charts 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. for individual student use. 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
258 Broadway 1025 15th St., N. W. 541 W. Washington Blvd. 
Tel.: Barclay 7-3318 Tel.: District 7662 Tel.: State 3092 
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. Cutting to size. 





2. Assembling boxes. 








3. Inspection. 


Teaching Mass-Production Technics 


\ N THEN the Junior Red Cross 
asked the Hirsch High School 
shop classes to construct 250 
ping-pong tables and 850 game kits con- 
taining 7650 assorted games, we wel- 
comed the opportunity to conduct an 
experiment in teaching mass-production 
technics. As well as helping the Red 
Cross, then, our students would be gain- 
ing valuable experience in industrial 
processes. 


Planning the Program 


Local manufacturers were glad to 
help us in setting up the program and 
in securing equipment and raw materi- 
als. Shop students were briefed as to 
manufacturing procedures. It was de- 
cided, after discussion, to set up shifts 
of ten persons each to work five weeks 
on the project, rotating their jobs weekly 
in order to give each student an oppor- 
tunity to cover all of the operations in- 
volved. Students not working on the 


4. Sanding. 
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BY George P. Busca 





A mass-production program can be full of pit- 

falls from an instructional standpoint. Here is 

one that has many educational advantages 

and contributes to a most worthy cause. 

George P. Busca teaches in the Hirsch High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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project continued with their regular 
shopwork until their shift was ready to 
begin work. We encouraged students to 
use their ingenuity in devising new meth- 
ods of stepping up production. 

Because we wanted to simulate actual 
manufacturing conditions as much as 
possible, the shop was set up like a 
miniature factory. Students of advanced 
shop were made responsible for the 
tooling-up process; metalworking stu- 
dents made the jigs and dies for punch- 
ing out the holes in the games; and 
woodworking students devised and set 


5. Spraying. 


up the jigs for cutting and assembling 
the game-kit boxes. Setting up and print- 
ing the instructions for the games was 
the contribution of the printing depart- 
ment, while students in planning laid 
out the various game designs engraved 
on rubber printing plates. It fell to the 
lot of still another group to arrange to 
have a continuous line of precut mate- 
rial flow through the assembly lines. 
This accomplished, the groups were then 
ready to begin production operations. 


Constructing the Games 


Our photography department took the 
set of 12 pictures which shows the con- 
tinuity of our production operations 
from the time we commence with the raw 
material until the finished games are 
packed for transportation to the hospi- 
tal ships. By starting on one operation 
and rotating his activity every week, 
each student covers all the operating 
steps and thus gains a clear picture of 


6. Installing handles. 








7. Drilling finger grip in tops. 


mass-production technics and planning. 


Evaluating the Program 


Although many of our students work 
in war-production plants, their activity 
is, for the most part, confined to a single 
operation, which enables them to gain 
little conception of industrial production 
methods as a whole. Work on a mass- 
production experiment, however, gives 
them some idea of the wide range of 
vocational opportunities which will be 
available to them in postwar industrial 
fields. Knowing the potentialities of in- 
dustrial manufacturing methods in the 
United States will, we feel, enable the 
students to make better vocational 
choices. Of course, we do not want to 
train our students for specific jobs in 
factories. 

“Youth needs a preview of the mod- 
ern business world as it is today,” plus 
a knowledge of how each department of 
any business operates. We don’t intend 
that all of our students should become 
factory workers; some of them, through 
additional training and because of un- 
usual ability, will advance to better and 


10. Printing outline on games. 





&. Turning punches on metal lathe. 


more remunerative positions. Experi- 
ence such as that afforded by our mass- 
production experiment cannot help but 
contribute toward that understanding of 
the labor conditions in his own field 
which is prerequisite to a good execu- 
tive. 

Training in mass-production technics, 
too, helps to give students an apprecia- 
tion of good workmanship and of the 
necessity for precision. If a student who 
cuts raw material to size on the circular 
saw one day is put on the assembly line 
the next, he realizes that unless raw ma- 
terial is cut accurately it is wasted. 

An understanding of the need for co- 
operation and teamwork is another out- 
come of the group project. The students 
learn that both foremen and workers 
are responsible for the success of any 
project and that teamwork, fair play, 
and dependability are necessary ad- 
juncts of any undertaking. 

Through theoretical earnings and 
through purchase of raw materials for 
such a project, students are taught the 
value‘of time and materials. The experi- 
ence will stand them in good stead in 


11. Labeling game instructions. 





9. Punching holes on hydraulic press. 


their future vocations. 

Participation in a mass-production ex- 
periment enables the boys to learn the 
principles of, and develop an apprecia- 
tion for, good design. After the first run 
of boxes for our project had been made, 
our students had so many good sugges- 
tions to offer that the Junior Red Cross 
accepted our new design as standard for 
the game kits. 

Furthermore, principles of accurate 
workmanship impress themselves on the 
boys because they know they must main- 
tain high standards of workmanship in 
order to pass the student inspector, and, 
in the case of our project, to live up to 
the Junior Red Cross slogan: “Those in 
the armed forces are doing their best 
. . . give them your best.” 

Students are encouraged to devise new 
technics of manufacturing and to im- 
prove on business methods. As concrete 
evidence of the selfreliance of the par- 
ticipants in our project and of their con- 
tributions, I cite the following: 


A student who sprayed games had to rebuild 
the spray gun completely and overhaul and 
(Continued on page 13) 


12. Packing completed games for shipment. 
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Films for Shop Training 


Part [I—Forewarned Is Forearmed 


BY Floyde E. Brooker 





» A i 


Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Visual Aids for 
War Training, U. S. Office of Education, con- 
tinues here the discussion of the use of films 
for shop training which began in the Septem- 
ber issue of SCHOOL SHOP. Next month the 
concluding installment, “This Is How It's 
Done,” will give the shop teacher specific 
technics for film use. 





How many threads per inch are 
on the spindle? 2 





O person can train himself effec- 
| \ tively unless he has some idea 

of the exact problem his train- 
ing is supposed to help him solve. 
Around 1908, the man who bought a 
car after having used a horse all his life 
wouldn’t have made much progress in 
learning to drive if he’d thought the car 
was just another kind of horse. The first 
step in learning to use visual aids, too, 
is the recognition that an entirely differ- 
ent set of operating principles is in- 
volved. An understanding of the prob- 
lems listed below will help the would-be 
user of visual aids to avoid disappoint- 
ment and failure. 


1. "“Hang-over™ 


Training films all too often suffer 
from the “hang-over” of the theatrical 
tradition. All of us enjoy the entertain- 
ment films we see at the local theaters, 
so what could be more logical than to 
invite everyone to see and enjoy the new 
training film we’ve just received. Cer- 
tainly it’s logical enough, but it just 
won’t work! If someone showed you a 
new machine-shop textbook, though, you 
wouldn’t pass it around indiscriminately 
among your friends, would you? You’d 
read it yourself first, and then you might 
call it to the attention of other machine- 
shop instructors. Training films should 
be handled in much the same way. It 
probably does little harm to invite the 
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Slides from the film-strip series produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


{ Why would it be better to ™ « 
‘chalk the end before plac- jg 
blocks? 


ing the piece on. 


woodworking department over to see a 
movie on storage batteries, for instance, 
but such use dissipates the natural inter- 
est that people have in things which 
move and fritters it away in fun instead 
of putting it to work. Films may at first 
excite interest as being a novelty, but no 
sound educational program can be based 
on a novelty. 


2. Something New Has Been Added 


Training films cannot be just some- 
thing new added to a course. For some 
time the teacher has taught shopwork by 
the traditional methods of demonstra- 
tions, classes in related information, 
lectures, tests, drills, etc., and when films 
come along he will probably try to 
crowd a film showing into his already 
full schedule. Under such conditions, a 
teacher may quite rightfully say, “I have 
so much to teach and so much to do that 
I can’t take the time to show any films.” 

But films will never render maximum 
assistance to instructors who use them 
in such a manner. If an automatic ma- 
chine is added to a production line 
wholly dependent on lathes, the job of 
most of the lathes is likely to change. 
Some of the lathes will most certainly 
no longer be needed, and even the design 
of the piece may be changed. So it is 
with films. Films, at least most of those 
produced by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, provide a demonstration accompa- 
nied by a commentary that explains the 
operations and presents much of the 
material given in the related information 
class. This does not mean, however, that 
either the demonstrations or the related 
information class will be eliminated; it 
means simply that the films will take 
over some of the work formerly done by 
these, activities and that both will have 
to be adjusted in terms of the instruc- 





Explain what is meant by 
@ overhang. 





tional load the film will carry. 

What proportion of the instructional 
load films may be expected to take over 
will have to be determined by the indi- 
vidual instructor. Frankly, films in 
training are so new that very little at 
present is known about this. The armed 
forces naturally have had the greatest 
experience along this line, but theirs is 
a highly specialized experience that will 
not permit broad generalizations that 
may be applied to school and industrial 
shop training. 

Nor do we know just how the use of 
films is likely to change the nature and 
the job of the instructor demonstration. 
We can, however, on the basis of what 
we know, make some suggestions which 
will be incorporated in the next section. 
In this connection, too, the instructor 
will do his best job if he does some 
experimentation in his own use of films. 


3. "Reading" Pictures 


Training films depend largely on pic- 
tures to carry their message, and we have 
not yet learned how to get the message 





know how to “read” pictures. We are 
accustomed to pictures largely as “de- 
signs” used to break the monotony of a 
bare wall or of the printed page. An- 
other common use of pictures is to 
“illustrate” verbal content matter, but 
in this connection, too, the idea is car- 
ried by the words. 

The problem is quite different when 
the picture itself must convey the idea. 
Things in the picture are included only 
because they have significance, and we 
must learn to look for that meaning. If 
as an adult you look at a hickory tree 
and its surroundings, for example, and 
ask yourself such questions as whether 
the tree was planted there purposely or 
by chance, whether or not it is indige- 
nous to the region, whether it enhances 
the beauty of the region as well as any 
other tree could possibly do it, or 


7 








whether the soil in which it’s growing 
is rich or poor, then you have a good 
basis for reading a picture. 

Acquiring the habit of looking at pic- 
tures this way will take some practice, 
but it is the only way of showing pic- 
tures as an instructional device. The 
instructor should learn to recognize pic- 
tures that are rich with meaning, and 
should be able to determine whether 
they are elementary or advanced and 
whether they will fit into the work of his 
class. Judging from all ordinary stand- 
ards the accompanying illustration is a 
“nice” picture—it has sharp, clear defi- 
nition, good composition, and “interest- 
ing” subject matter. It would require 
more careful study and scrutiny, with 





"Reading" this picture requires skill. See accom- 
panying text. 


some background in the subject matter, 
to answer such questions as: 

What are the tolerances allowable on 
this sort of job? 

What in the picture indicates this tol- 
erance? 

What determines the range of toler- 
ance? 

The quality of a picture for educa- 
tional purposes is proportionate to the 
richness of material it provides for such 
“reading.” 

Now this is quite different from the 
usual approach to pictures. It is, never- 
theless, basic to all visual forms of com- 
munication; and until the instructor 
understands this principle, he will not 
get the maximum assistance from his 
visual aids. 

Once the teacher has mastered the 
method of reading pictures, he then has 
the rather difficult job of learning the 
chief differences between communica- 
tion via words and communication via 
pictures. Although these differences can- 
not be discussed in complete detail here, 
they can be given sufficient attention to 
permit the alert instructor to understand 
the problem and then, through his own 
experimentation, to work out the solu- 
tion. 


a) Pictures are much more specific 
than words. This is one of the great 
strengths of pictures. A picture can show 
so clearly a roughing tool in proper 
shape, with all the angles properly 
ground and set to the correct point to 
take a cut on a forging, that students 
who see and understand it will recognize 
when they have achieved an equally 
good setup in their own work. 

But this same specificity is also one of 
the greatest weaknesses: of pictures. 
Films showing a lathe, for example, 
must stick to one make, one vintage, and 
one model of lathe. On other types of 
lathes the various controls may be dif- 
ferently placed; hence the instructor 
must point out to the student that these 
superficial differences do not alter the 
basic principles of operation. Since shop 
training would be in a sorry fix if a 
student learned on an XYZ lathe and 
then failed in industry because he was 
given an ABC lathe to operate, it is im- 
portant that such differences be pointed 
out to every shop student at some time in 
his training. 

b) Pictures present simultaneously 
the material for many ideas. Words can- 
not do this. The picture of a good lathe 
setup for a roughing cut, for instance, 
will show a short overhang, a chip- 
breaker groove, the angle of a tool 
holder, the clearance and rake angles of 
the cutting tool, the placement of the 
cutting edge in relation to the center line 
—all at the same time. The machinist 
sees all these things at a glance. To ex- 
plain all these circumstances in words, 
however, is to present a false picture, 
because one situation must be placed 
before another, giving a false sense of 
sequence. 

What the teacher gets out of the pic- 
ture will depend on his own background 
and his particular purpose at that time. 
He may want to use the picture as the 
basis of a class discussion of the prin- 
ciple of overhang or of cutting-edge 
angles, or he may want to quiz the stu- 
dents on the points in the picture which 
go to make it a good setup. 

c) No presentation, whether it be 
words or pictures, can be complete. Al- 
though we ordinarily do not expect 
words to cover every aspect of a situa- 
tion, some shop teachers believe that 
pictures should do so. For example, 
teachers have been known to complain 
because a film on the use of the lathe did 
not explain the use of the micrometer 
when one was introduced in measuring 
a cut or because there was no discussion 
of the differences between red and white 
lead in the tail center hole. The fact that 








Cutting angle with the compound rest. Scene 
from U. S. Office of Education visual-aids unit 
No. 57, "Cutting an Internal Taper Pipe Thread." 


an individual instructor may disagree 
with the judgment of the producers, 
however, should not nullify the assist- 
ance the motion picture can render. It 
is for this reason that sometimes a series 
of films has been produced to cover 
some subjects. 

d) Maturational levels of pictures are 
not yet fully understood. We understand 
these levels of difficulty fairly well in 
terms of words, but we do not have suf- 
ficient experience in the use of pictures. 
Learning through films involves differ- 
ent principles than learning through 
traditional methods. Each instructor who 
uses films is invited to check his own 
experience on this point. 


4. The Omnibus Problem 


The fourth problem, which includes 
all the other three, follows naturally 
from them: Training films are being 
used with relatively crude equipment in 
traditional school buildings under tradi- 
tional school administration in tradi- 
tional courses of study by instructors 
who find films new and strange. 

a) Manufacturers have done wonders 
during the past few years in producing 
projectors which work well with proper 
care and with a fairly skilled operator, 
but the machine still intimidates all but 
the most mechanical minded. Not so 
long ago I visited one of the foremost 
vocational schools in America where 
they had a good 16mm projector that 
was operated only by one of their most 
competent machinist instructors! All 
around were machine tools which cost 
two to ten times as much as the projector 
—students were free to use them, where- 
as the projector could be used only when 
one particular instructor had time avail- 
able. Granted that bulbs do burn out 
and shutters stick, that an expensive 
film can be wrecked without the person 
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showing the film realizing that it is being 
ruined; nevertheless, the average shop 
student can learn to operate a projector 
well within a very short time. 

b) Most buildings in use today were 
not designed for the use of films. It is 
hard to darken the rooms adequately; 
electric outlets are not conveniently lo- 
cated; ventilation in the darkened rooms 
is generally poor; and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the whole setup is a 
makeshift one. 

c) The average school administration 
understands neither the requirements of 
films nor the benefits to be derived from 
the use of them. The school administra- 
tor may be sympathetic toward the use 
of films, but too often he does not under- 
stand the responsibility entailed in the 
efficient and economical use of films— 
the arrangements for film storage, cata- 
loguing, distribution, etc. Not realizing 
that film costs per student compare 
favorably with the cost of textbooks, he 
is frightened by film cost. If the average 
school were to allocate to films for one 
year one-fourth of the per capita cost 
allowed generally for textual materials, 
an abundant film program could be de- 
veloped through the cumulative purchase 
and rental of desired films. 


d) In traditional courses of study, 
given time per student has been allotted 
for the purpose of covering the course 
content in terms of existing tools and 
methods of instruction. All the available 
time is taken up by classwork. Time 
given to the use of films must be taken 
away from one of the traditional activi- 
ties. No one is sure at this stage from 
what this time can best be spared. 


e) To the average instructor the use 
of films is both new and strange. Unfor- 
tunately, organized vocational education 
has assumed no leadership in improving 
this situation. Instructors who honestly 
try to use films as instructional tools, 





Shooting "The Inside of Arc Welding,” an educational 16mm technicolor sound film produced by 
the General Electric Co. 


rather than as omnibus “shows” for the 
sake of entertainment, are a lonely few. 
Most instructors, however, do not feel 
“at home” with the medium—actually 
the students are more experienced than 
they in terms of motion-picture technics. 
But they have a feeling films are good 





and the response of the students to them 
is such that after a few trials they are 
convinced. How should the motion pic- 
tures be used, though? That leads us 
into the next article in the series, “This 
Is How It’s Done,” which will appear 
next month. 


Now That Peace Has Come—An Editorial 


ITH the sound of shooting still 
fresh in our ears it is difficult to 
consider the war in retrospect. It re- 
mains too fundamentally a part of us. 
Some ideas permeate our thinking as 
citizens and as teachers, nevertheless. 
One is firm conviction that it shall 
never happen again. Whether the sub- 
jects we teach fall in the realm of the 
social studies or not, students are af- 
fected by our statements and attitudes on 
how the peace may be maintained. As 
instructors of the young and as citizens 
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in a democracy, we can help prevent 
future holocausts by teaching and prac- 
ticing respect for the innate dignity and 
rights of the individual and furthering 
the opportunity for all peoples to seek 
these ends. Some of the mechanics for 
achieving these objectives are in the 
making. Foremost is the United Nations 
Charter. Peace treaties are being for- 
mulated at this moment. Shop teachers 
and students are also citizens. These 
documents demand our attention. 

Many school shops have been geared 


to a wartime program. Thoughtful 
reconversion is as important in indus- 
trial education as it is in industrial pro- 
duction. Our responsibility is primarily 
to the young people of the Nation. De- 
cisions regarding changes in curricular 
offerings, course content, teaching meth- 
ods should be made with this respon- 
sibility in mind. An intelligent program 
on such a foundation will never have to 
be defended. 

Thoughtfulness is a requisite for last- 
ing peace and the abundant life for all. 








Graduated Square 


BY J. Kenneth Hill 





Elementary machine-shop students quickly 

come to understand the importance of mathe- 

matics when making this project. J. Kenneth 

Hill teaches in the Union-Endicott High School, 
Endicott, New York. 


THIS project has been de- 
signed to aid students in learn- 
ing the application of mathe- 
matics to shop problems. In this par- 
ticular instance, the use of the decimal 
equivalent chart is emphasized. 

The instructional value is gained by 
having the student make a chart of all 
the dial settings required on a milling 
machine to make the graduated lines on 
the square. The dimensions are given in 
fractions on the print so that the stu- 
dent must convert them to decimal 
equivalents as the milling-machine dials 
are marked in thousandths. 

Students readily recognize the neces- 
sity for accuracy in constructing a grad- 


PROJECT 


uated square and work to less than given 
tolerances. 

The process of making graduations on 
the milling machine also gives the stu- 
dent practice in machine hand-wheel 
setting. He learns the proper direction 
for turning hand wheels instead of mak- 
ing starts in the wrong direction. He 
discovers that end-play in a free moving 
screw requires that all settings have to 
be finished in one direction for ac- 
curacy. 

The discouragement that comes from 
spoiled work can be eliminated by grind- 
ing out incorrect graduations. It is not 
necessary then to remake the project. 





New marks can be readily made. In- 
structors will appreciate the value of 
this procedure in maintaining interest 
with beginners. 

After the operations are completed, 
the square is carburized, hardened, and 
tempered. 





More coming on films by 
Floyde E. Brooker: 


In November, “This Is How It’s Done”— 
helpful technics in film use. 


Watch for this final instalment! 
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Modern Lamp 


BY Rufus Jacoby 
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Here is a project that incorporates a maximum 

amount of educational value. Rufus Jacoby 

teaches in the Coolidge High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


woe 





THIS lamp was designed for 
production by the advanced 
woodworking student with the 
foilowing points in mind: (1) “form 
follows function” design; (2) built-up 
construction to conserve material and 
utilize scraps; (3) to permit conversion 
to fluorescent lighting fixtures; and (4) 
maximum educational value for the stu- 
dent. 

The student may work from these 
plans or vary the size, shape, and pro- 
portions. The end of an orange crate 
or softwood scraps may be used for the 
staves and ends of the column. If the 
cross-cut saw has little set, the stave 
edges need no jointing. The staves are 
nailed and glued to the hexagonal ends. 

The top end of the column is cut off, 
after turning, to give access to the space 
inside the column for the starter which 





is used with the fluorescent light. This 
permits conversion to fluorescent light- 
ing when fixtures and bulbs are avail- 
able. Circular fluorescent bulbs will be 
made for this type of lamp. 

The leatherette covering for the 
column can be purchased from an up- 
holsterer. The best quality leatherette 
is soft and pliable. The color of the 
leatherette should contrast with the color 
of the wood. 

When applying the leatherette, satu- 
rate the fabric backing with any type of 
glue. An invisible joint is produced by 
overlapping the ends 14” and cutting 
both layers of leatherette with a single- 
edge razor blade. 

To turn the cap (and base) glue it to 
a wood chuck with paper between the 
cap and the chuck. This permits re- 
moval of the cap by wedging a 1” chisel 
in the paper joint, which splits the paper. 

The cap and base are finished on the 
lathe (French polish) by holding folded 
cheesecloth saturated with lubricating 





BILL OF MATERIALS 


6 staves Ix2!lbx lll, Softwood scraps 
2 hexagonal ends! x 2!/ x 24/2 


| cap Vn x 43% dia. hardwood 
| base 2x5! dia 

4 screws 1a x No. 10 flathead 
leatherette 13x 10! 








oil and orange shellac to the revolving 
work. 

The student may check his plan of 
procedure with the following: 

1. Make sketch or mechanical drawing. 

2. Make bill of materials. 

3. Outline steps in procedure. 

4. Have sketch, bill of materials, and pro- 
cedure checked and approved. 

5. Make full-sized layout of the end of 
column to determine the size of stave and 
hexagonal end. 

6. Set table saw at 30°—cut out six staves. 

7. Tack two 3”-diameter pieces of 1” stock 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Electrically Operated Crossing Gate 





OO COO OO OPP PPO OOS 


Salvage materials can be used to build this 
popular project which involves basic opera- 
tions in the realms of electricity and sheetmetal 
work. The author teaches in the Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, Illinois. 
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construction and assembly are given in 
of the some detail. Instructors will wish to 


Christmas season and youth- vary the procedures to fit their own plan 
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will be ready for assemblying by the 
time the other parts have been com- 
pleted. Construct the spool according to 
the drawing in Fig. 11. The center tube 
may be a piece of copper or brass tubing 
or it may be formed from a rectangular 
piece of any non-magnetic sheet metal 
of sufficient strength. If it is to be 
formed, a rectangular piece 9/16” x 1- 
13/16” will be required. Bend over a 
round rod. Glue cardboard washers in 
position with iron glue and allow to set. 
Then wind with six or seven even layers 
of No. 30 D.C.C. magnet wire. Leave 
about 8” for making connections. Shel- 
lac the winding and leads. 

2. Make the solenoid plunger shown 
in Fig. 1 and solder a length of No. 4 
flat-head nail (Fig. 2) into the notch. 
File head oblong vertically. The nail 
head may be inserted in the hole in the 
crossing bar by tilting upward and will 
not come out when plunger and base are 
in position after assembling. 

3. Cut out the crossing bar (gate) 
shown in Fig. 6 from a piece of No. 28 
gage sheet iron. Drill the holes. Pre- 
pare the miniature socket for the light as 
shown in Fig. 5 and the socket band 
shown in Fig. 9. The socket shell may 
be removed from the casing by giving it 
a slight blow with a hammer. Cut off 
about 14” of the rim of the socket. 
Solder socket in position on bar and 
also the socket band as shown in Fig. 6. 
Bend the flap on bottom of bar over the 
insulated lead from socket, being careful 
not to cut through the insulation. See 
Figs. 4 and 6. 

4. Make the bracket supporting the 
gate bar, shown in Fig. 8, and the weight 
cup shown in Fig. 10. This is cut off 
from a round tin can about 1” in di- 
ameter. Punch a hole in the center of 
the bottom and rivet to the end of gate 
bar. 

5. Cut out the case, Fig. 18; base, 
Fig. 17; and cover shown in Fig. 19 
from 28-gage sheet iron. Bend case and 
cover to shape. The sides of the cover 
should be bent slightly more than 90° 
to fit tightly over the open-side edges of 
the case. Solder case to base. 

6. Assemble plunger and _ solenoid 
and gate bar and bracket in case to de- 
termine position of solenoid and 
bracket. The bar should have enough 
clearance in slots in sides of case to 
swing up and down freely without bind- 
ing. Mark position of the bracket on 
back of case and solenoid tube on base. 
Solder bracket and solenoid in position. 
Remove the screw on which the bar is 
pivoted to the bracket and drill a hole 
3/16” in diameter in the back of the 
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case opposite the one in the bracket. 
Replace screw through gate bar, bracket, 
and back of case. Place two nuts on end 
of screw and lock together. Bar should 
be snug against bracket but free to move 
when the solenoid plunger pulls it down- 
ward. Pour melted solder in weight 
cup. Use enough to overbalance the 
weight of the bar on the other side of 
the pivot screw so as to return it to the 
“up” position immediately after the 
current is cut off from the solenoid. 

7. Make roof, Fig. 7, and solder to 
case. 

8. Make terminal shown in Fig. 12 
and solder inside case bottom so that 
about 1” of it projects outside of the 
case. See Fig. 3. 

9. Make insulated terminal parts 
shown in Figures 13, 14, and 15 and 
assemble as shown in Fig. 16. Bend the 


1/16” x 14” lug on end of part shown 
in Fig. 15 at right angles and push the 
lug through the slit in cardboard insu- 
lator shown in Fig. 13. Place the other 
piece of cardboard under terminal and 
then assemble both in terminal case or 
cover shown in Fig. 14 by bending the 
edges of the tin over the edges of the 
cardboard with the lug projecting out 
at right angles. Make certain that termi- 
nal strip does not touch the case and 
that the edges of the case are pressed 
down firmly so that there is no chance 
for the terminal strip to move sidewise 
and become shorted. Solder the terminal 
case to bottom inside case and parallel 
to the other terminal. See Fig. 3. 

10. Take a piece of the No. 30, D.C.C. 
magnet wire and coil as shown in Fig. 4. 
Solder one end to the lamp lead and 
the other end, together with one from 
the solenoid, to the lug on the insulated 
terminal. It is well to shellac the magnet 
wire to protect the insulation. Solder 
and tape the splice between the magnet 
wire and lamp lead. The purpose of the 
magnet wire coil is to give the gate free- 
dom of movement. Solder the other lead 
from the solenoid to the case. See Fig. 4. 

11. Place cover on case. Make cer- 
tain that the bottom does not short the 
two terminals. 

12. Enamel case as desired. Gate bar 
should be painted with alternate inclined 
black and white bars. Railroad symbols 
cut from time tables may be glued to 
case if desired to give it a more realistic 
appearance. 





Modern Lamp... from page 11 


together and lay out hexagonal end. 

8. Cut ends on saw. 

9. Nail and glue staves to ends. 
hours. 

10. Locate centers of the ends of the hexa- 
gonal pieces for dead and live centers. 

11. Turn to a parallel surface. Do not 
sand. 

12. Glue leatherette to cylinder with cylin- 
der held between lathe centers. Let glue dry. 

13. Cut off one end on saw (10” length). 


Let set six 


14. Get out stock for cap and base. 

15. Glue cap and base to chucks (paper) 
between stock and chuck. 

16. Turn cap. Turn base. 

17. Finish on lathe. French polish. 

18. Wedge work from chuck with 1” chisel. 

19. Bore holes in cap and base for screws. 

20. Assemble base and column with screws 
and glue. 

21. Weight with lead or small stones. 

22. Assemble cap and column with screws. 

23. Wax entire job. 

24. Evaluate. 





Mass Production... from page 6 
install on the air compressor new rings and 
air valves which had crystallized through con- 
stant wear. 

In printing the games, a group of students 
devised an adjustable sliding bar jig for hold- 
ing the plywood in position. This alone saved 
several hours in setting up for each printing 
operation. 

One student, while he was drilling games, 
had trouble with the wood particles which the 
drill brought out, so he devised a paper fan to 
attach to the drill. As the drill rotates, the 
fan blows away the wood particles, increasing 
production by about 25 percent and eliminat- 
ing the spoilage. 

Another student designed a jig that meas- 


ures where the leather handle should be placed 
and locates the hole for installing the screws. 
The writer, who has taught shopwork 
for several years, has had many occa- 
sions to observe the thinking processes 
of shop students. During this experiment 
in mass-production technics, he was con- 
stantly amazed at the depth of insight 
which the students displayed and at their 
ingenuity in devising methods of pro- 
duction. He is convinced that this type 
of program offers many possibilities as a 
unit of a regular course in industrial 
education in the school shop. 
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Wood-Lathe Accessory Arrangement 


BY Conrad Johnson 
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accessory needed at the lathe and to 
make it possible to determine at a glance 
whether or not each item has been re- 
turned to its proper place. 

A 1x12’x4’ shelf was fastened to the 
back of each lathe as shown in the pic- 
ture on the right. It was mounted 14” 
below the ways to allow clearance for the 
tool-rest holder. This shelf provides a 
very handy place to lay tools, templates, | 
drawings, etc., and to fasten the rack and 
hangers for the other items. 

Hooks on the headstock end of the 
shelf are for the faceplate wrench and a 
mallet. A 14” diameter dowel set into 
the shelf batten makes a hanger for the 
spindle wrench. 

While not in use, the long and short 
tool rests are kept on their respective 
hangers fastened to the under side of the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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AMMCO 7 erirer 


is ideal for use in school shop! 

















* Has “VEE” Type Ways, com- 
parable to those of large, ex- 
pensive shapers. 








* Handles a wide vari- 
ety of work. 














* Portable Model is 
mounted on maple 


cabinet. 


. Sendente quickly acquire ability to produce 
> | accurate work on this precision machine 


made”. . . Simplicity of operation, plus 





Leaders in school shop instruction unre- 





servedly recommend the AMMCO 7’ 
PRECISION SHAPER. It is small in size, 
but it is mighty in efficiency and preci- 
It incorporates all important features 


special safety features, make this machine 
ideal for student use. A wide variety of 
work can be done on this shaper, and as 
one instructor has said —“it is a preci- 


a sion... 
; of larger machines selling for hundreds sion machine of a thousand uses.” 
of dollars more than the Ammco... and Made for bench installation, or as a 
; users of the Ammco tell us “it’s the finest portable unit. 
Write today for specifications and prices 


we 
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shelf, as is the tailstock wrench. 

The chisel rack has spaces for the 
seven chisels, a holder for the calipers. é 
hooks for 6” and 12” rulers, and a brush. | 
A small tin can holds soap—lubricant 
4 for the tail-stock center. Two 34” dia- 
ae meter holes bored into the shelf of the 
es: rack provide spaces for the lathe centers 

when not in use. 

Our faceplates are rather numerous 
and are often tied up with a job so no 
space on the lathe was provided for 
them. Instead they are kept on a sepa- 
rate wall rack when not in use. 

With this arrangement the lathes can 
be cleaned readily with either brush or 
bellows as there are no accessories pro- 
jecting above the shelf to catch the wood- 
chips. The chisel rack is sufficiently 
open so that any dirt can be blown off 
easily. 

A reinforced cigar box fastened to 
supports beneath the lathe bed serves as 
a receptacle for sandpaper. The sup- 
ports, 94” x 114” x 14” strips, are bolted 
to the legs of the lathe at an angle of 
about 20°. At this angle the shavings 
tend to fall off or can be brushed off 
readily. 

In the interest of safety, machine op- 
erators should wear goggles. This is 
especially true when small boys—7th 
and 8th graders—use machines that are 
designed for adults. Their height is such 
that many shavings and dust particles 
are thrown into their faces. 

To keep goggles in good clean condi- 
tion has long presented a problem to 
shop teachers. Often they are either 
carefully put away in a desk drawer or 
closet shelf, or hung casually somewhere 
on the machine. 

If goggles are not immediately acces- 
sible when a student is about to use a 
machine, any “good intentions” are 
usually abandoned. Goggles invariably 
become grimy when left hanging on a 
machine and are not used because of 
their unsightly appearance or the nuis- 
ance of having to clean them. 

To overcome these difficulties and to 
encourage young operators to observe 


VIN EVERY ENGINE | 


1 | il UST SERVICING COURSE 
KW Wlehanca! Meth 


OF RESTORING CRACKED ENGINE 
HEADS AND BLOCKS TO 
UNIMPAIRED SERVICE 
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TEACH THIS VITAL AND 
REMUNERATIVE ENGINE REPAIR METHOD 


Repairing cracked or broken automotive and diesel engine 
blocks and heads by the K & W Mechanical Method is now 
standard practice with hundreds of fleet operators, engine 
builders and garages. It is used extensively by the Armed 
Forces and taught by ODT Training Schools. This method 
seals practically any heat, freeze or stress cracks in surpris- 
ingly fast time and the repair is guaranteed to last the life 
of the engine. No operation in servicing engines saves 
so much money in so little time. 
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INFORMATION 
AND TRAINING 


NO ADDITIONAL SHOP 
EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 


Tools required to make K &W Mechan- 
ical repairs are the type of portable 
power tools that are standard equip- 
ment in practically all school shops. 


Complete information on the K & W 
Mechanical Method will be furnished 
you; or we will train your instructors 
without charge. 


Learn more about the K & W Mechanical Method. Write. 


KERKLING & COMPANY 
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necessary eye safety, the hinged-top box 
was fastened in a convenient spot to the 
motor casing by a 14” x 1” bolt. A 
piece of clean cloth is also kept in the 
box for convenience in cleaning the 
lenses. The box is large enough so that 
the goggles can be put away without the 
necessity of folding. This feature makes 
for convenience ani less wear on the 
goggles. 

The front and side of the box have 
glass windows which serve two purposes: 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ELMER W. Curisty, supervisor of indus- 


trial arts for the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
schools and member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of ScHoot SuHop, has re- 
tired after serving in the former capacity 
for 37 years. . . . Byron Berry of the 
Kennett High School faculty, Conway, 
N.H., has been named teacher of ma- 
chine shop and mechanical drawing at 
Exeter, N. H., High School. . . . JaMEs 
CREESE, vice-president of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been named the 
sixth president of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. ... A. J. Mc- 
CLELLAND, formerly with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., has been appoint- 
ed director of educational sales for the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. . . . New officers of the Connecti- 
cut Industrial Arts Association are: 


president, Hitpinc O. SunpBERG, Ham- | 


den; vice-president, Ray C. Banks, An- 
sonia; vice-president, CHARLES QUINLAN, 
Stratford; vice-president, CLIFFORD 
Sawyer, Windsor; secretary, RALPH E. 
Duso, Fairfield; and treasurer, JoHN J. 
Lewis, West Hartford. . . . New director 
of the Manitowoc, Wis., School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education is JoHn G. 
AusMaN, formerly of West Allis, Wis. 
He succeeds A. L. Nimitz who resigned 
after serving the school for 24 years. 

. LowEx A. WELSH has been appoint- 
ed director of the new Nebraska State 
Trade School which is offering a broad 
industrial-education program after serv- 
ing as a war-production training center 
since its establishment in 1941... . PAUL 
J. Fink has retired as coordinator after 
serving the Oshkosh, Wis., School of 
Vocational and Adult Education for 40 
years.,... VicToR J. SmiTH has returned 
to his position as professor of industrial 
education, Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas, after a period of 
service with the Army at Fort Knox, Ky. 

. V. P. McKinLey, professor of trade 
and industrial education, University of 
Alabama, and member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of ScHoot Suop has 
retired. .. . THomas G. Brown, princi- 
pal of the Boys Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has retired after serv- 
ing the school for 26 years. . . : New 
state director of vocational education for 
North Dakota is A. F. ARNASON who suc- 
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ceeds Epwin Ericson who has been 
named director of rehabilitation. . . . 
Don Stark, formerly of the Armed 
Forces, has been named industrial-arts 
instructor at Audubon, Iowa. ... DANIEL 
Davis has been appointed industrial-arts 
teacher at Tappan Junior High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He formerly taught 
at Roseville, Mich. .. . Robert E. Cam- 
MACK, supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, has been named state director of 
vocational education for Alabama, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Hoppy who has retired. . . . 
HucuH P. HarsHBarGER, director of in- 
dustrial arts, Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, IIl., has resigned to 


become general manager of the Riley 
Feed Service, Des Plaines. . . . H. A. 
TIEMANN, state director of vocational 
education for Colorado, has resigned to 
become assistant superintendent in 
charge of adult and vocational education 
for the San Francisco, Calif., schools. 
His successor is E. C. Comstock, former 
state supervisor of trade and industrial 
education. . . . J. GouLD SPoFForRD has 
retired as trade and industrial teacher- 
trainer in the New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction and his place has been 
taken by JosepH M. Fair, supervisor of 
trades and industries, who has been suc- 
ceeded by STANLEY PERKINS. 








Sheldon Equipment for the School Shop has, in the past, 
set the standard for comparison. As we face the demands 


VOCATION! 
EQUIPMEN 





of a postwar era . . . an era which calls for greater 
_ progress and achievements . . . Sheldon planned equip- 
‘ment and Sheldon planned shops will continue to offer 
_ the maximum in utility and dependability. 









What Sheldon Planning Engineers have 
accomplished for others is a dependable 
index of what can be done for you. 
Acquaint us with your shop needs and 
your planning problems . . . Sheldon 
Planning Engineers will be — to work 
with you. 







H. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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IN THE Morning Mail.. 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
[: serves are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A TTT TTS aT 


Gentlemen: 

Reading every copy of your magazine from 
cover to cover, I noticed that very few discus- 
sions have been published. I have in mind 
opinions of teachers (not administrators) on 
common problems to bring out representative 
conclusions and not merely specific attitudes. 

Examples: 

1. We have vocational education and indus- 
trial-arts education—both valuable in their 
own fields—but do we define them actually in 
their activities? Do not administrators and 
many teachers confuse them, making them 


identical, expecting the same results? 

2. What is the attitude of industrial-arts 
shop teachers toward machine training as be- 
ing more valuable than basic or fundamental 
training of handwork and theory? 

3. Is industrial arts general education or 
specific specialized technical education as we 
often find it in larger school systems? 

4. What and how much do modern machine 
operations contribute to the physical and 
mental development of a boy or girl besides 
preparing for employment? 

5. Shall industrial arts emphasize in its con- 
cept the upkeep of personal properties such as 
maintenance of home and conveyance, hobby- 
crafts, etc., rather than finished occupational 
skills? 

6. Is industrial arts founded on technical, 
occupational exploration and guidance to help 








lathe. 





Heavy bronze bear- 
ings & Whitney ‘‘super precision” lead 


1” Collet capacity 
1114-inch swing 
Double-walled apron 


Large hardened and 
ground spindle 


Extreme accuracy 
Conyenient controls 


@ Underneath V-belt 
motor drive 


@ All Steel Bench 
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. compare a SHELDON S-56 Pre- 
cision lathe with all other 10” lathes 
in the moderate priced field, and you'll 
find more accuracy, 
more convenience, more design, more 
quality . . . from any angle just more 


The SHELDON S-56 lathe has a bed 
length of 56”, with rigid T-girted bed 
with 2 V-ways and 2 Flat ways which 
are ground and hand scraped to .0005” 
of both lateral and parallel alignment. 
Lead screws are cut on the finest Pratt 


screw machine. The S-56 lathe with 
56” bed is mounted on a rigid 5 draw- 
er steel bench (S-44 with 44” bed on 
a 4 drawer steel bench) which houses 
an efficient 4-speed (8 spindle speed) 
underneath motor drive. Each come 
with full quick chamge gears, power 
longitudinal and cross feeds and stand- 
ard big lathe features. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. - 


4260 N. Knox Avenue 
Builders of Good. Lathes since 1919. 


more capacity, 


Chicago 41, U.S.A. 





a student find his field and level (capacity) ? 

7. Are not technical high schools swept of! 
their feet by sudden introductions of technica! 
developments such as aviation at the present 
time? Do we not throw too much weight into 
those subjects forgetting that they are but new 
applications of old physical principles requir- 
ing very little additional elementary shop 
skills, but extensive theoretical training and 
experimentations? 

There are many other topics and problems 
too numerous to mention. Why do not shop 
teachers voice their opinions more often pub- 
licly in order to create a better understanding 
among themselves and with administrators of 
varying sizes of systems? Why do we hear 
the statement, “You do so, and I do so and 
so,” rather than discussions with varied ap- 
proaches to common problems. Remember we 
are interested in education and not morely in 
job training. Do you think it worth while to 
stimulate such discussions in ScHooL SHOP? 


G. A. BECKER, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
[The good shop instructor, like all 

good teachers, seeks to make changes for 
the better in the minds and actions of his 
students. ScHooL SHopP welcomes de- 
scriptions of how teachers attempt to 
make those changes and details of what 
changes the teacher hopes to make. The 
Editor. | 


Gentlemen, 

Please send a copy of the June 1945 ScuHoo. 
Suop, the one in which you list the suppliers 
of all commodities used in industrial education. 
Please accept my thanks in advance for this 
magazine which I know will be very helpful in 
carrying out our postwar plans. 

Wattace C. Kirk, 
Supervisor of Educational 
Supplies and Equipment 
Baltimore, Md. 

[Readers of ScHoot Suop will find 
the June Suppliers Directory of constant 
help during the school year as they order 
equipment and supplies, especially if ex- 
pansion of the shop facilities is antic- 
ipated. May we suggest that you keep 
your copy readily available for such use. 


The Editor. 





Accessories .... . from page 16 


that of keeping the goggles in evidence 
(as a reminder) although protected, and 
as a convenience in checking the lathe at 
the end of the class. 

The box was designed to accommodate 
the standard spectacle-type goggles and 
for mounting on our lathe and grinder. 
The box is of 34” stock fastened together 
with glue and brads. The glass is set in 
a recess routed into the front piece and 
held with two glazier points on each 
side. The end piece of glass is set in a 
saw kerf cut in the front, back, and bot- 
tom pieces. The top edge of the glass 
is fitted into a rabbet cut into a piece 
32” x 34” x 2” as shown in the sketch. 
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and have everything you need 
to do the job right 


GIGANTIC job today faces America’s schools—the 

training, for vast postwar production. of returning 
service men and women as well as retraining those who 
have been in the war effort. 


No school in any community should keep these eager 
trainees waiting—or take longer than necessary in the 
training—because of too little, or too old, machines, 
equipment or supplies. 


We of Brodhead-Garrett are bending every effort to see 
that schools, large and small, get everything they need— 
on time. As School Supply Headquarters, our catalog is 
filled with all essential machines, equipment, and sup- 
plies for helping you establish, or enlarge and modern- 
ize, your training department. Shipments can be ex- 
pedited, and duplicate routine avoided, if you make up 
your entire list of needs from it now, and send in your 
complete order at one time. 


*Estimated by The Saturday Evening Post 
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BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 


“Supplying Defense Training Needs 
to Schools in all 48 States” 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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~ your NEW 
DURABONDED 


Classroom Chart 


The newest development in cuted abrasives 
is the Durabonded—hardened bond process. 
Behr-Manning’s new 14” x 18” wall chart 
features actual samples of the new product 
and tells the what, how and why of the Dura- 
bonded process. Complete with grit size, 
backing and abrasive recommendations for 
metal preparation, roughing and finishing, 
the new chart is available without charge to. 
vocational shop and industrial arts in- 
structors. 


Drop a postcard or use the coupon to obtain 
your copy, —— 


BEHR MANNING 


(Division of Norton Company! 


TROY, N. t.. 
Educational Soredie Depart 










| BEHR.- MANNING, TROY, N. Y. 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Please send me NEW Durabonded Chart. 
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Write for Important 
New CONCORD 
Presentation 


“Sound Equipment”—ready now—a new up- 
to-the-minute Concord folder illustrating and 
describing our complete line of Amplifiers, 
Intercoms and Recorders AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
Amplifiers—ranging in output ratings of 17 
watts to the largest requirements. Complete 
listing of speakers, microphones and essential 
equipment also included. 
Intercommunication Systems—with master and 
sub-stations for every purpose and need. 
Recording Equipment—professional type for 
microphone recording, radio recording, tran- 
scriptions, public address. 
Engineering Service—Our engineering serv- 
iceisat your command, 
me. without charge, to an- 
sweranyandall“Sound 
Equipment” questions. 
Mail the coupon be- 
low for your copy of 
“Sound Equipment’”’ 











Concorno Raoio Corporation 
q + >) * 
_ fayet te Jiulic Cotpotation 


CHICAGO 7, ILL 
901 W. Jackson Blvd 


ATLANTA 3, GA 
265 Peachtree Street 


CONCORD RADIO CORP. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. D=105 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me at once copy of your new 
“Sound Equipment’ folder. 
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YNEWS 


What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





Change 

THE Policies Board of Epsilon Pi Tau, 
national honorary professional frater- 
nity in industrial arts and vocational 
education, has appointed Dr. John A. 
Whitesel of Miami University as Acting 
National Secretary. The Executive Sec- 
retary, Major William E. Warner of the 
Ohio State University, is now serving in 
General Eisenhower’s command in Eu- 
rope. The fraternity has 22 chapters 
across the United States from Massa- 
chusetts to California. The national 
office is now located in Oxford, Ohio. 


Britain Moves 
WHI_E the U. S. is dismantling its war 
vocational training programs and Con- 
gress is delaying action on bills to ex- 
pand vocational education for peace, 
comes this announcement from London: 
A half a million new skilled workers 
within five years is the goal of a huge 
British vocational training program out- 
lined by the Ministry of Labor. A dis- 
patch from London (August 9) says that 
trades will be taught to men and women 
leaving the armed forces as well as work- 
ers formerly employed in war industries. 
At least 50 training centers will be estab- 
lished under the new program. Trainees 
will be paid while learning. Men will 
receive $16 a week; women $11 a week; 
with additional allowances for depend- 
ents. Training will last from three to 
12 months. Priority will be given to 
trainees preparing for the building 
trades, since Great Britain must rebuild 
more than 1,000,000 bomb-shattered 
homes. 


Counselors 

Unusua success has attended the co- 
operative counselor training program 
which has been operated in Detroit, 
Mich., during the past three summers un- 
der the auspices of the University of 
Michigan, Wayne University, and other 
educational institutions with the cooper- 
ation of the Chrysler Corp., the Henry 
Ford Trade School, and the Detroit Re- 
tail Merchants Association. Over 300 
students were enrolled in the program 
for 1945 which was directed by Dr. 
Frank Dalton of the University of Mich- 
igan with Merrill Hamburg of Wayne 
University as coordinator. The guidance 
training courses in industry and retail- 
ing provide an opportunity for teachers, 





counselors, and school administrators to 
secure summer employment in industrial 
plants or selected retail stores and at the 
same time to receive related instruction 
given by representatives of both em- 
ployers and the sponsoring universities. 
The purpose of the program is to ex- 
pand the background of counselors and 
teachers so that they may. do a more 
effective job with students. The work 
carries college credit. Those in the in- 
dustrial section of the program work at 
regular jobs in the factories and receive 
regular wages. A system of job rotation 
is employed so that students have an op- 
portunity to work at different types of 
activities. Industrial organization is ex- 
plained in a series of talks by executives 
of the sponsoring firms. The sponsoring 
educational institutions bring to the 
group experts in the fields of guidance, 
labor relations, and kindred subjects. 
Many shop teachers have enrolled to ex- 
pand their knowledge of industrial proc- 
esses and practices. 


Week 

THE 25th annual observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week will be celebrated 
November 11-17, 1945. Since its modest 
beginnings in 1921, American Education 
Week has come to be a great annual 
nation-wide celebration of the ideals of 
free public education. It provides an 
opportunity to interpret to the people 
the meaning of education for free peo- 
ples. 

The theme for the 25th observance 
is “Education to Promote the General 
Welfare.” Concern for the general wel- 
fare is the great need of the world to- 
day. This is true if individuals are to 
have happy and challenging lives, if 
our nation is to find its way to a pros- 
perous and harmonious future, and if the 
world is to achieve a stable and enduring 
peace. The schools have a major role to 
play in developing citizens who will 
work together for the common good. 

World War II was won because we en- 
dowed our young men with the best 
possible training and equipment for war. 
If this victory is not to be a hollow tri- 
umph, we must plan to prepare our 
young people with equal vigor for the 
tasks of peace. American Education 
Week 1945 is an opportunity to stress 
this idea throughout the nation. America 
owes it to itself to improve its schools. 

For a complete list of the materials 
available to help you in planning your 
program for American Education Week 
1945 write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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"“SUPERRENCHES” 





5 How To Use Wood Chisels. 
: How To Use Nail Hammers and Screw Drivers. 
How To Use Hand Drills and Bit Braces. 

How To Use Marking Gauges and Try Squares. i 

How To Use Bench ond Block Planes. 
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How TO USE 
THE STANLEY SPOKE SHAVES 
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@ Awkward, hard-to- 
reach adjustments 
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present no problem 








for these slim, taper- 





jawed “Superrenches”. Forged from alloy steel, 





they are thin enough to operate half nuts yet 


THE STANLEY 
TOOL GUIDE 


The knowledge and experience of years of tool 
manufacturing and tool use are combined in “The 
Stanley Tool Guide” to give the school and shop 
instructor a great store of visual teaching aid. 

More than 2000 illustrations, with instructions 
covering the use of boring and cutting tools, squares, 
gauges and jigs and other wood and metal working 
tools, are included in this one book. 

Send today for your copy — and extras for the use of 
your class — at just 25¢ each postpaid. (10 or more 
copies, 15¢ each — 25¢ each in Canada. ) 


their strength is equal to that of the strongest 





wrenches made. 

Williams “Superrenches” are available in a wide 
range of patterns, with openings from 3/16” to 
3-1/8”. When wartime regulations are lifted 
they again will be furnished in bright chrome 
finish. Write for descriptive 
literature. J. H. Williams & 
Co., Buffalo 7, New York. 














; 





Mailed postpaid on request — Order by number. 


1. Data on “‘Superior’’ Wrenches. 

2. Data on Boring Tools. 

3. Data on Chain Pipe Tongs. 

4. Data on “‘Supersocket”” Wrenches. 

5. Data on Lathe Dogs. 

6. Data on Chain Pipe Vises. 

7. Data on Turning Tools. 

8. Types of “Superior” Wrenches. 

9. Use of “Supersocket’”’ Wrenches. 
10. Data on Eye Bolts. ; 
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11. Data on “C” Clamps. 

12. Use of Cutting-Off Tools. 

13. Use of Lo | Tools. 

14. External Thread Cutting. 

15. Internal Thread Cutting. 

16 to 21. Six Data Sheets on 
grinding cutters for Tool Holders. 
22. Use of Open-end Wrenches. 
23. Use of Lathe Dogs. 

24. Use of Socket Wrenches. 











A Big Value 
ee, 





[ STANLEY ] B= 


TRADE MARK 











STANLEY TOOLS, Educational Dept., 
New Britain, Conn. SS-1045 
Enclosed find ( ¢). Please send ( ) 
copies of the Stanley Tool Guide, post- 
paid. 
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Home Study Course in 
Science of Measurements 





A new educational feature is announced by 
DoALL. Realizing the value of a wider knowl- 
edge of precision measurement, DoALL has 
prepared a group of eight lessons for home 
study, intended for industrial and vocational 
gage-training programs. 

The eight lessons comprising this corre- 


spondence course include: Progress in Pre- 
cision, Inspection and Care of Gage Blocks, 
Uses of Gage Blocks, Accessories of Precision, 
Sine Bar and Its Uses, Measuring to a Mil- 
lionth with Optical Flats, DoALL Comparator 
and Threads and Gears, and How to Set Up a 
Mobile Inspection Unit. 

The lessons are amply illustrated and con- 
tain many tables and formulas. They are 
clearly and concisely written with complete 
data and questions and answers. Detailed in- 
formation on how they may be obtained can 
be secured from Continental Machines, Inc., 
1301 Washington Avenue S., Minneapolis 4, 
Minnesota, or by checking No. 8 on the coupon 
below. 


Parallel-Resistance and 
Series-Capitance Calculator 


ALLIED'S ** “{ CALCULATOR 
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Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
cently released a new parallel-resistance and 





Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


School Shen 
Ana Arter, Michigan 
8 9(25¢) 10 11 
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series-capitance calculator. Esséntially a slide- 
rule device, the new calculator provides a rapid 
and accurate means of determining the recip- 
rocal of the sum of two reciprocals. It indi- 
cates in one setting the numerous pairs of 
resistances which may be connected in paral- 
lel or capacitances in series to provide any re- 
quired resistance or capacitance value. Range: 
1 ohm to 10 megohms; 10 mmfd. to 10 mfd. 

Priced at 25 cents. Available’ from Allied 
Radio Corporation, 833 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois, or by checking No. 9 on 
the coupon below, and enclosing 25c. 


Concord Offers New 
Sound Equipment Catalogs 

Concord Radio 
Corporation, of Chi- 
cago and Atlanta, 
has just published 
new folders present- 
ing complete _list- 
ings of “available 
now” sound equip- 
ment units and ac- 
cessories. These 
folders are up-to-the- 
minute, detailed, 
and illustrated cata- 
logs covering the 
complete Concord 
line of amplifiers, inter-communication sys- 
tems, recording equipment, and accessories. 

Amplifiers and Boosters covers models rang- 
ing in output ratings of 17 watts to 75 watts 
A. C. Intercommunication Systems lists master 
and substation combinations for every purpose 
from 2 to 100 stations. 

Copies of these listings may be had without 
cost from Concord Radio Corporation, 901 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois; 265 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; or by checking 
No. 10 on the coupon below. 
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Improved Design at Lower Cost 





Stanley-Carter Router No. RS4A, is now of- 
fered in an improved design at a lower price. 
In this router the motor casing is threaded 
and turns in the router base for accurate, quick 
and safe adjustment to exact depth of cut. 
Used in the base, RS4A router performs all 
routing operations in wood and plastics. Tak- 


ing the motor unit and applying various acces- 
sories available, it can also be used for carving 
and shaping. 

Printed folders on the RS4A router and bits 
and cutters will be sent on request from the 
Stanley Electric Tools, Dept. C., New Britain, 
Connecticut, or by checking No. 11- on the 
coupon. 


Hickok Offers Catalog No. 144 
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DYNAMIC MUTUAL CONDUCTANCE 
TUBE TESTERS 


AIRCRAFT: AM-FM RADIO - TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS - AUTOMOTIVE 
- PHOTOGRAPHIC - MARINE - 
INDUSTRIAL: LABORATORY 

SCIENTIFIC - EDUCATIONAL } 


NEW CATALOG 


THIRTY-FIFTH 
No, 144 YEAR 





A new catalog showing available electronic 
and radio service equipment is offered by the 
Hickok Electrical Instrument Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It includes complete details and illustrations 
of the most popular radio service instruments 
in greatest demand. Dynamic mutual conduct- 
ance and its importance is also explained. 

The illustration shown above lists the ma- 
terial described. For a free copy of this ex- 
tensive catalog, write the Hickok Electrical 
Instrument Company, 10514 Dupont Ave., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio, or check No. 12 on the 
coupon. : 


New Literature 
Grinders and Buffers. An interesting 20-page 
catalog illustrating a complete line of buffers 
and grinders has recently been issued by 
the Queen City Machine Tool Co. The ma- 
chines shown have a range of 1/3 H.P. to 
10 H.P. in capacity. Complete specifications, 
prices, and operating details of the various 
models are included. Write Queen City Ma- 
chine Tool Company, 219 E. Second St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio; er check No. 13 on the coupon. 


Craft Supplies. The American Handicraft Com- 
pany has recently released an 80-page second 
edition catalog, listing thousands of hard-to- 

find craft supplies and items. Priced at 10c, 

the catalog will be sent free when requested on 
school stationery from American Handicrafts 

Co., Inc., 45-49 S, Harrison St., East Orange, 

N.J.; or by checking No. 14 on the coupon. 


The Secrets of Good Projection. A 32-page illus- 
trated booklet written by an experienced pro- 
jectionist, giving complete information on 

getting the best projection results under all 

conditions. For a Free copy, write Radiant 

Manufacturing Corporation, 1192 W. Superior 

St., Chicago 22, Illinois, or check No. 15 on the 

coupon. « 
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1 
300 Watt ; 
Model AAA ! 
A Projector Type I 
to Meet Every Need : 
| 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street - 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


FOR MORE EFFECTI 
TEACHING — 


INC. 
R VISUAL EDUCATION, 
org i 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Wl. 


Send literatur 
Projectors. 


SLIDEFILMS 
and PROJECTORS 


Speed up learning . . . permit 
prolonged study of important 


details ... economical ... effective. 





e on slidefilms and S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 





















The Radiant Screen hereillus- 
trated is Model DS—portable, 
sturdy, compact, easily set 
up, quickly adjustable. 


The Radiant Line includes 
a complete range of wall, 
ceiling and table models 
in sizes 22” x 30” to 
20 feet by 20 feet 
and larger. 


Send for FREE 
Book on Projection 


Mail coupon today for FREE copy 
of 32 page illustrated book, “The 
Secrets of Good Projection,’’ written 
by experienced projectionist. Gives 
complete information on getting best 
projection results under all condi- 
tions—including important informa- 
tion on screen sizes, lens sizes, pro- 
jection distances and many other 
useful facts. Also for free circular 
giving specifications, prices, etc. of 
Radiant Screens for all purposes. 


A | / 
SONS Lf y 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


| 


1945 


An enthusiastic teacher writes: “The Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
surface of our Radiant Screen makes a remarkable difference 
in our projected pictures. Colors are so much more brilliant. 
Black and whites show much greater contrast. Our student 
interest in our visual aids has visibly increased —now that 
we have discarded our make-shift screen...” 

This is typical of letters we receive daily from leaders in visual 
education—and explains why Radiant Screens are favorites in 
thousands of classrooms and auditoriums all over the country. 
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a es : , 
Gentlemen: Without oon geod sever of Good Projection. 


Wall Type 
for Classroom Use) 
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An Introduction to Electronics. Hud- 
son. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Pp. 97 + 19 in- 
serts. $3.00. 


This new book aims to give the reader, in 
simple and clear terms, the basic understand- 
ing of electronics necessary to talk and write 
intelligently about any of its myriad new de- 
velopments and applications. It is fundament- 
ally a reference book, and not a textbook. 


The book begins with a nonmathematical 
explanation of the basic Jaws and phenomena 
of electronics—the structure of matter as it is 
now known and the nature of an electric cur- 
rent in a gas, a liquid, a solid, and a vacuum. 
Although simply written, these chapters are 
not elementary for they give an accurate idea 
of the meaning of such terms as “isotopes,” 
“quanta of energy,” “ionization,” “positrons 
and mesotrons,” and the fundamental electrical 
units of measurement and their relationships. 


Following chapters show how these basic 
laws operate in electronic tubes, photo-tubes, 
and other fundamental devices; and how, in 
turn, these devices have been put to use. The 
construction of each device is clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated; the ways in which it 
is used today are briefly described, and the 
future possibilities indicated. 

Ralph G. Hudson is professor of electrical 
engineering, and chairman of the courses in 
general engineering and general science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cleveland: The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, 1945. Pp. xii + 1312. 
$1.50 in U. S.; $2.00 elsewhere. 


The eighth edition of this standard handbook 
of the welding field has been entirely revised 
to include the latest data on new arc-welding 
methods and equipment. Much of the new 
material covers significant welding applica- 
tions developed in various phases of war pro- 
duction which heretofore have not been pub- 
lished due to restriction. 


In addition to standard data on welding 
symbols, speeds and costs, characteristics of 
metals, preheating, stress relieving, approach 
to welding design, and other pertinent ma- 
terial, the eighth edition includes 16 new sub- 
jects, such as new cost tables; new technics; 
mathematical calculations for new weld-design 
structures; latest steel specifications; under- 
water cutting; shop ventilation; maintenance 
of equipment; methods of testing; and filler 
metal specifications for arc welding electrodes. 
There are 1647 illustrations. 


Coordination in Vocational Educa- 
tion. Department of Vocational 
Education. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, 1945. Pp. vi + 104. 
Paper covers; spiral binding. $0.50. 


This booklet embodies the results of a series 
of discussions held by experienced coordinators 
in Michigan during conferences called by the 
State Board for Vocational Education. It is 
an arrangement and expansion of the many 
helpful ideas expressed during these meetings. 

The document will serve as an aid to those 
who have just assumed or are about to assume 
the responsibilities of a coordinator. 

The table of contents includes American 
Apprenticeship; Coordination; Duties of the 
Coordinator; Determining Training Possibil- 
ities in a Community; Policies of the Local 
School System; State Plan for Apprentice- 
ship; Selecting Candidates; Advisory Com- 
mittees; Agreements; Maintaining Sound Re- 
lationships; Suggestions on Teaching; Re- 
lated Instruction Material; Process Schedule; 
Legislation Affecting Apprenticeship. 


The Machinists’ and Draftsmen’s 
Handbook. Wagener, Arthur. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii + 662. $4.50. 


This handbook presents in one small vol- 
ume a reference work for machinists and drafts- 
men that contains all of the basic information 
required in a great majority of their average 
assignments. There has been a critical selec- 
tion of material. Every effort has been made 
to make the book small and compact, but at 
the same time to present illustrations, ex- 
amples, and solutions to standard problems, 
especially those of a mathematical nature. 

The table of contents includes: symbols and 
mathematics; parts of the circle; areas; vol- 
umes; geometrical constructions; weights and 
measures; triangulation; drills; threads; spur 
gearing; milling tables; tapers; speeds, feeds 
and cutting tools; dies and presses; metals; 
strength of materials; mechanics; logarithms. 

Albert M. Wagener is instructor of shop 
theory at the Ford Trade School, Dearborn, 
Michigan; Harlan R. Arthur is supervisor of 
instruction for the Naval Training School in 
Dearborn. 


Occupational Instruction, How to 
Analyze and Organize for Teach- 
ing. Bollinger, Weaver. New York. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1945. Pp. viii + 136. $2.25. 


Describes how to analyze a training problem 
and organize a course of instruction in a prac- 
tical and systematic way. The procedures pro- 
posed are applicable to any type of training 
program in school, plant, or business. Step 
by step, this text explains the way to deter- 
mine what is to be taught, and how to pro- 


ceed in organizing the material into a course 
of instruction. The problem of course in- 
struction is approached from the standpoint of 
the teacher as well as of the administrator, 
with special attention to the guidance of 
those who do the actual teaching. 

All procedures have been developed by the 
authors through eight years’ experience in the 
training of vocational teachers. The simple 
and practical method embraces what is to be 
taught, the sequence of instruction to be fol- 
lowed, the work to be done by the learner, 
the lessons or instruction topics to be covered 
by the instructor and when they should be 
given. Teaching aids and material needed by 
the instructor, as well as a testing program, 
are included. 

Elroy M. Bollinger and Gilbert G. Weaver 
are members of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Shopwork on the Farm. Jones. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii + 486. 
$2.24. 


This book has been prepared to serve as a 
text and reference book for farm shopwork. 
It deals directly with tools, materials, opera- 
tions, and processes, rather than with jobs 
or projects; although at the end of each chap- 
ter a list of suggested jobs and projects is 
given to correlate with the material covered. 
The text, however, can be used with any 
projects or jobs that meet local needs or con- 
ditions. 

Organized around all the activities of the 
farm shop, it includes sections on equipping 
a farm shop, sketching and drawing, tool sharp- 
ening, woodwork, metalwork, welding, con- 
crete, rope, and harness work, machinery, re- 
pair, and the maintenance of electrical equip- 
ment. Many of the textual sections of the 
book are duplicated in picture form, with 
hundreds of special drawings and diagrams 
used to illustrate steps of processes. 

Mack M. Jones is the professor of agricul- 
tural engineering at the University of Missouri. 


The Electrolytic Capacitor. Georgiev. 
New York: Murray Hill Books, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xii + 191. $3.00. 


This book describes the design, construction, 
manufacture, functions, and testing of dry and 
wet electrolytic capacitors. It explains the 
operation characteristics of the various types 
and indicates both their useful applications 
and their limitations. 

In addition to all this other practical ma- 
terial, there are incorporated a great many re- 
corded observations and experimental data 
on electrolytic cells; 80 illustrations, consist- 
ing of photographs, drawings, photomicro- 
graphs, and oscillograms; a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, and extensive bibliography; a list 
of hundreds of U.S. and foreign patents issued 
during the period from 1891 to 1942. 

Alexander M. Georgiev is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
holds 16 United States patents in the field of 
electrolytic capacitance. 


Building Trades Blueprint Reading. 
Dalzell. Chicago: American Tech- 
nical Society, 1945. Part I, Funda- 
mentals, $2.00; Part II, Specifica- 
tions, Blueprints, and Examina- 
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od gg le VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN 
: : WOODWORKING— Sowers 


Makes every step in the completion of a project 
easy to see from the beginning. $1.60 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS STUDENTS—Baysinger and Schaal 


Tested projects that encourage the student to de- 
velop his own abilities. $1.40 


SHOPWORK ON THE FARM—Jones 


Organized around all the activities of the farm 
shop. Chapters on repairing machinery and main- 
taining electrical equipment. $2.24 


INDUSTRIAL ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 
—Wolfe, Mueller and Mullikin 
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Division of ae Street, Ce 

8 Cop 2h USA GREENLEE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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ie 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


























Why You Should Subscribe to ptre you teaching 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST LAMINATING ? 
1, The EDUCATION DIGEST brings you condensations of BAG-GLUING? 


the most worthwhile and interesting articles from the 
more than 600 educational periodicals. 
OMEDAY these and other new ideas 
will be part of every woodworking 
course. That’s why you should know 
about the modern glues that make them 
possible. 


For a brief analysis of new trends in 
wood products, send for the booklet 
offered below. It’s a guide to planning 
modern woodworking classes. 


2. It will keep you well informed on educational matters 
with a minimum expenditure of time and money. 


3. You will not miss such important pronouncements as the 
| Educational Policies Commission reports, the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry, the President's Advisory Committee 
Report, etc. 
| 
i 





4. States H. P. Collins, Principal, Junior High School No. 1, 
Trenton, N.J.: “The money I can spend and the time 
I can give to the reading of educational magazines is 
| limited and the EDUCATION DIGEST provides me with 
a collection of leading articles of far greater scope than 
I could possibly get otherwise.” 





CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, Dept. Ss 05 
Division of The Borden Company 


























SUBSCRIPTION $3 A YEAR 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
; Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “‘The Influence of 
Send your subscription order now to Modern Glues on the Utilization of Wood.” 
Name. Titl 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST oe 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN Schest 
Address 
OCTOBER, 1945 27 








WEATHERVANE 
SILHOUETTES 


By Frank E. Hardin 


A series of 24 attractive, original, full-size 
weathervane patterns. Designed by one of your 
own—and one of America’s best craftsmen, 
Frank Hardin, Peoria High School, Peoria, IIli- 
nois. Arranged in two styles—the simpler, 25- 
inch type, and 50-inch masterpieces. ‘‘Weather- 
vane Silhouette Manual” describes and illus- 
trates all processes and materials for each of 
the 24 patterns, each shown in reduced size. 
Order the Manual today, only 10 cents to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. 


111 PROJECTS FOR THE GENERAL SHOP 
—Derwallis—$2.50. 


A big package of complete projects in Wood, Metal, 
Concrete, and Wire, in portfolio, ready for distribution. 
Also comes in individual packets; Woodwork, $1.25, Met- 
alwork, 65c, Concrete, 65c, Wire, 65c. 


SELECTED PROJECTS—portfolio 55 cents 
Our latest collection for grades 8-10, selected from a 
year’s contributions. Wood and Metal. 


THINGS-TO-MAKE-AND-HOW-TO- 
MAKE-THEM series—-Klenke. 


Very popular furniture plans, in bound volumes or 
pamphlet form. Volume I (Books 1-5) cloth, $4.25 and 
Volume II (Books 6-10) cloth, $4.00. Paperbound: Book 
1—The Home Workshop 95c. 2—Things for Camp and 
Game Room, 65c. 3—For Lawn and Garden, 65c. 4~-For 
the Home, 65c. 5—Made From Odd Pieces in Wood, 65c. 
6—Tables, 65c. 7—Dressers, Chests, Desks, Cabinets, 65c. 
8—Chairs, Benches, Stools, Clocks, 65c. 9—Boy’s Room 
Furniture, 65c. 10—Small Pieces of Furniture, 65c. 


WOODWORKING FOR FUN—LaBerge— 
cloth, $2.25. 


Archery equipment, scooters,“ rat trap, bird houses, 
kites, boats, airplanes, Boy Scout carving, etc. Wonderful 
illustrations, Complete working details. 


BOATS, AIRPLANES, AND KITES— 
LaBerge—cloth, $2.50. 


Very popular, champion projects in their class. Com- 
plete with illustrations and working details. 


OTHER FAVORITES WITH SHOPMEN 


Selected Furniture Drawings........................ $3.50 
Klenke 

Cicer wre. 5 .50 
Jobnson 

i LS nT ETT -50 
Hunter 

Bird House Blueprints.......................----------.-. .50 
Hunter 

Wood-Turning Blueprints.:.......................-..-- -50 

Problems in Farm Woodwork....................-..- 1.00 
Blackburn 

Beginning Woodwork Projects...................... 76 
Nelson 


Ask for our NEW Catalog 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








COLTON'S No. 10 File Cleaner 


[COLTON'S] Reg US Pot OF, 
oo FILS 






STEEL BACK FRAMES FA 
Will clean all types of files. Size 2”x8”; tem- 


pered steel wire bristles. Order Colton’s from 
vour industrial or school supplier. 














HANDBOOK 
Leather Project Kits 


Fescribes belts, wallets, purses, etc. 
Splendid leather carefully pre-cut. 
All parts in kit. No tools most items. 
Boon to instructor. Low cost. Write 
now to 


HORTONCRAFT 


626 Capito! Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 








tions, $2.00. Pp. 234. Paper covers; 

spiral binding. 

The primary aim of these books is to teach 
architectural blueprint reading without in- 
cluding other principles closely associated 
with the building industry. 

With this thought in mind, the author pre- 
sents a simple explanation which concerns it- 
self only with developing the necessary skill 
in visualization, plus a thorough understanding 
of the symbols and other representations which 
commonly appear on blueprints. The books 
help to teach the student to read blueprints, 
in addition to giving him many practical 
projects to do. 

They are so designed that assignments can 
be planned either for short- or long-term 
classes in blueprint reading, or they can be 
used as supplimentary material for classes in 
architectural design and estimating. A typical 
set of written specifications, plus many actual 
sets of plans, are included. 

J. Ralph Dalzell is the head of the architec- 
tural engineering department of the American 
School. 





How to Run a Film Library, recently pub- 
lished by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., is a functional manual on the mechan- 

ics of operating a 16mm classroom film library. 

as well as in words. The book itself is a 

“visual.” Practically every function of the 

film library is visualized in pictures, samples, 

diagrams, charts, miniatures, and the like. Dis- 
tribution is being made through Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Illinois. Price of the manual, 50c. 

Please mention ScHOOL SHop. 





The Mason Shortage, 16-page pamphlet, is a 
compendium of facts, charts, and figures 
showing that in the posiwar era “vocational 

training must be established for all trades but 

most definitely for the training of masons.” 

For a free copy write to the Structural Clay 

Products Institute, 1756 K. St. N. W., Wash- 

ington 6, D.C., mentioning ScHooL SHop. 








HANDLE Sor use: 

1001 USES 
The original hand tool and today’s finest for work 
on any metal, alloy, plastic, wood, horn, bone, 
lass, etc. Fits student’s hand comfortably, per- 
ectly balanced, weighs only 12 ounces—it’s the 
““non-fatiguing’’ tool! Handee’s usefulness is as 
extensive as the number of quick and easy-to-change 
accessories you have . . . choose from more than 








300 in the Chicago line. Operates on AC or DC 
current at 25,000 r.p.m. With 7 accessories, §°60 
Dal 





COMPACT 
SCHOOL SET 


A fine set to begin 
with, then add acces- 
sories as needed. 
Strong case contains 
a DeLuxe model 
Handee and 45 of 
the most popular and 
practical accessories. 
Postpaid $25.00. 














Write for 64-page catalog 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SH, Chicago 7, Ill. 


ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, alr dried 
lemonwood. Flat type 1!” x 4” x 5!/2’ 
to 6 long. Every stave guaranteed to 
make a good bow if properly worked. 
Pri-e anlv $12.00 per doz. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
Boa 303-38 Lima, Ohio 
Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with 
shafts; also flax thread. Folder free. 
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PROJECTS IN PLASTICS! 


Enrich your shop program. Have your studtnts do 
Projects with plastics. As an introductory Service, 
we offer you 2 Napkin Holders, | Shade Pull, 4 
rings, 3 Brooches and Findings, Cigaret Holder, 
and 2 pieces of sheet plastics, with complete in- 
structions. ALL FOR ONLY $1.00. No extra equip- 
ment needed. Send $1.00 now to: 

124 Ford Avenue 


CRA FT SHOP Wyandotte, Michigan 



































6mm 
Deb project 


” and speaker 
P.A, facilities, 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 


CLEAR... Clear as a Bell 


Clarion-clear reproduction of every 
wave in the wide range of 16mm. re- 
corded sound frequencies—whether it 
be speech, song, instrumental music, or 
sound effects—these are the theater 
standards of performance that the 
NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-film 
projector brings to classroom, confer- 
ence-room and auditorium. DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. i 


Only 5-time winner 
of Army-Navy ‘‘E” 
a’ for motion 
picture sound equip- 
ment. 
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Used everywhere today! Set the 
| Slide—read the answer. Figures 
ohms, watts, volts, amperes — 
quickly, easily. No slide rule 
knowledge necessary. All val- 
ues are direct reading. Simpli- 
fies solution of electrical 
problems. Send only 
10c in coin to cover 
handling and mailing. 
ae pan E price 


OHMITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4936 Flournoy Street : Chicago 44, Illinois 


be cbt uth OA MITE 


RHEOSTATS) *« RESISTORS * FAP SWETCHES 


OHM’S LAW 

CALCULATOR 
Solues bug Ohma | 

Lau Problem 



























Now in THIRD PRINTING! 
WOODWORKING FOR EVERYBODY 


Yes, we are very proud of the impressive list of 
schools that have adopted the most complete 
textbook on woodworking ever published—and 
thus the reason for the third big printing! If 
you have not as yet examined this unique school 
shop textbook, now is the time to do so! You 
will find the 46 projects of a challenging nature 
—and you will appreciate the clear discussion 
of tools and their uses, woodworking processes, 
tool sharpening, safety, wood finishing, and 
shop equipment. ORDER YOUR EXAMI- 
NATION COPY TODAY ! 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 





by Shea 
and Wenger 


School Edition 


$2.00 
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Metalwork, Tech. & 
Practice 


Applied Fundamentals 
of Machines Cornetet & Fox. 


Text, laboratory manual and note- 
book combined. Gives essential the- 
ories, experiments, demonstrations. 
Assignment units instruct students 
in the proper procedure for each job 
encountered. 320 pp. $2.50 


Methods of Measurement 


Cornetet. 
Combination text and laboratory 
manual that provides a thorough 
working knowledge of measuring 
devices and their uses. Valuable in- 
formation on precision instruments. 
Accompanying the text is set of tests 
covering entire book. 136 pp. .95. 


Ludwig. 
Describes tools, materials and oper- 
ations of many metal working occu- 
pations, including machine shop, 
automotive, aeronautical, metal pat- 
tern making, etc. Modern Handbook 
for Metal Trades. 400 pp. $4. 


General Shop Metalwork 
Dragoo & Dragoo. 


This book contains valuable infor- 
mation about metals, abrasives and 
finishes. Instruction for beginners in 
4 areas of metalwork: bench, sheet, 
art and ornamental metal. .60. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 


OCTOBER, 1945 



















A DUMORE 
GRINDER FITS THE 
NEEDS OF SCHOOL 


WHY IT’S EASIER TO TEACH ON A DUMORE: 


It’s Versatile. You can mount a Dumore Grinder 
on any standard machine tool to teach nearly every 
type of grinding — cylindrical (internal and ex- 
ternal), surface, and thread grinding. 

It’s a Real Precision Tool. Y our Dumore will be 
the identical type of tool, accurate to .0001”, that is 
used now in war plants everywhere. A Dumore gives 
your students the “feel” of a real production tool. 


It’s Dependable. Ruggedly built, vibrationless 
in operation, a Dumore will provide years of de- 
pendable service. 


It’s a Modest Investment. The cost of installing 
or expanding a school shop’s grinding facilities 
‘with a Dumore is exceptionally low. For full de- 
tails, write The Dumore Company, Tool Division, 
Dept. TJ38, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Sold By Authorized 
Industrial Distributors In All Principal Cities 


29 











1, LATHE for each 
2 STUDENTS 


—an accepted 
equipment standard 








for Adequate “Skill” Instruction 


Vocational educators are thoroughly in accord that 
students gifted with mechanical skill should be given 
full opportunity to develop along the lines in which 
they can serve society most usefully—and happily. 

It means expansion in vocational departments so that 
each student can acquire the practical skill he needs 
to take his place in industry. Atlas has developed a 
"team" of precision tools to meet those equipment 
needs. Send for the latest Catalog. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1036 N. PITCHER ST. KALAMAZOO 13D, MICH. 





‘YOU NEED THIS GREAT BOOK!: 


Indispensable for all Teachers ; 


and Students of Radio 





Recognized and endorsed by radio experts, teachers, and 
all interested in radio, as one of the most practical, help- 
ful, and authentic radio text books yet written. 

J. Douglas Fortune’s book is authoritative, readable, under- 
standable! It covers everything from learning the code, on 
through receiver theory, the actual building of transmitters, 
modulator...etc. etc. right on to complete reference chapter 
explaining in detail most minute operations. A really indis- 
pensable book for preinduction training! Beautifully bound 








in cloth...over 150 pages...post-paid for only,75¢...or at 
bookstores. Special prices on quantity purchases by teachers. 


THORDARSON ELECTRIC MFG. DIV. - 


Maguire Industries, Inc. 
500 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ARE YOU STILL HEATING GLUE? 


YY Even the most particular craftsmen no 
‘\ longer waste time mixing and heating glue. 


‘, FRANKLIN 
is genuine 
HIDE GLUE 


ready-to-use 


FREE SAMPLE—Write on offi- 


cial school stationery only. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. 


Columbus 3, Ohio 
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HELP ASSURE 
PRECISION JOBS 


The nation's leading plants select Har- 
grave Tested Clamps for their in- 
tricate, precision jobs. For 6 
years Hargrave Clamps have 
been constantly improved to 
meet changing needs of in- 
dustry. As a result, these 
fine clamps are favorites 
because of their wide 
range of patterns 
and sizes, superior 
action and great: 
er strength. 





TESTED CLAMPS 



















At 
Fairchild 
Photo shows 
2 Hargrave 
Clamps supporting 
a drill press at Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG . 
showing the camplete line of 
HARGRAVE C, Sar and Quick- 
Acting Clamps, Chisels, Punches, 
‘Washer Cutters, File Cleaners, 
X etc, 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 


4059 Montgomery Rd. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohie 


THERE IS AN INDUSTRIAL DIS- \ 
TRIBUTOR STOCK NEAR YOU N 


The aT rele) Ca 

















City Directors 
and 
Department Heads 


To keep SCHOOL SHOP coming to the teachers on your staffs 
please send us a revised list of your 1945-46 personnel. In- 
clude name of teacher, school address, and specific subject 
taught. Your assistance will mean all your teachers will 
receive SCHOOL SHOP regularly! 


Please send lists to 
Circulation Department 


























School Shop 
How to Build and Fly Them ! 
The original ‘picture’ book de- 
flight-testing, prop-making, motor hook-ups, decor- 
TOM’S B00 
— 
tions for building flying models! 


330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
With 500 Illustrations 3 56 
Post- 
scribing construction of model air- paid 
ating, etc. Many ingenious ‘short cut’ methods. 
OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
So 

Included are: Body, 


Contains 118 Pages 
planes! Covers fuselage, wings, stabilizers, balancing, 
Each step illustrated. 
OF FLYING 
Crammed full of detailed instruc- 
wings, ‘stabs’ frames, covering, 














ete. Worth a dollar, yours for 15c postpaid! these mi 
PAUL GUILLOW, Wakefield, Mass. Shytirerart 
SCHOOL SHOP 
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ct Har. 
eir ine 
For 66 
; have 
ved to 
of in. 
» these 
vorites 
r wide ae 
atterns “3 Model 539 
uperior Mae gee Current Transformer eae: 
ode > : 
great. Model 528 
th. D-C Instruments A-C Instruments 
WESTON Models 528 and 489 are companion lines, and are available as AC and 
School DC Voltmeters, Ammeters, and Miiliammeters, in single and double 
F it range instruments. Provide compactness, ruggedness and all-around ser- 
, avorires viceability. 
| Model 539 Current Transformer has four self-contained primary ranges 
of 2-5-10-20 amperes selected through a switch; with higher ranges by 
assing condu 2 . ircuiti i 
Ph A P ssing ¢ ctor through transformer. Has short circuiting switch for 
with easy to read dial — rugged all- amage prevention. ; ; ; pe 
metal construction — accuracy within '/2 While relatively low in cost, these instruments provide the precision 
= of 1% full scale. and dependability necessary to teach students habits of exactness. Their 
e ruggedness, too, makes them ideal for student use. Literature sent on 
i request. 
© Photronic (photo- 
es, electric) Cells — 
rs, dry disc type cells 
of high ovtput, 
famous for their Laboratory Standards .. . Precision : Specialized Test Equip t...Light 
stability. DC and AC Portables... Instrument Measurement and Control Devices 
Transformers . . . Sensitive Relays ... Exposure Meters. . . Aircraft 
. . . DC, AC, and Thermo Switch- Instruments . . . Electric Tacho- 
a board and Panel Instruments. meters . . . Dial Thermometers, 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP., 675 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J- 
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Why X-ACTO Knives Are Teachers’ Pets... 
And Students Say They’re “Just Plain Swell!” 


Knife of Myriad Uses For y N —. = ay 


X-acto Saves Time, Spoil- 
age and Cut Fingers, Too! 





Arts, Crafts, Shop Work 





Writes S. M. of Far Rockaway, 











There’s hardly a department in 
the modern school that won’t 
find dozens of jobs for this won- 
der knife to do. Cutting art 
stencils, building planes, or in 
other shop projects, X-acto 
scalpel-sharp blades and easy 
cutting control make work 
seem like fun, give students 
gteater confidence and skill. 


Frogs and Snakes, etcetera 





X-acto’s small, 
slender blades 
have proved 
ideal for dis- 
secting small 
animals in Bi- 
ology, writes 
G. M. L. of 
Caldwell, Idaho. And a big in- 
surance company uses thou- 
sands of X-acto Knives as ink 
erasers! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












A Real Treasure Chest . . . Yet Inexpensive 


This No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest 
—3 X-acto Knives with 12 as- 
sorted blades, in a handy wooden 


chest — $3.50. Other X-acto 
Knives and Knife Chests — 50¢ 
to $5. Extra 5 blades, 50¢. 








ok 
x KNIVES 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
— or ifnot available write us direct 





N. Y.: “When I used a razor 
blade I always cut myself and 
split my model. But not now 
. . . because now I use my 
X-acto Knife.” 


Handy As A Pencil 





X-acto fits the hand easily, 
holds the blades securely so 
they can’t fold under. There’s 
a blade for every purpose, all 
quickly interchangeable. 


Sample Offer 
Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer, and 
free copies of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





OCTOBER, 1945 

















ONGRESS gives no indication of 

turning its attention to measures in 
which education has a strong interest. 
Extension of vocational education, fed- 
eral aid to general education, and per- 
manent school lunches will, therefore, 
not be considered seriously for many 
weeks to come. Congressmen have their 
minds on large peacetime issues: a Full 
Employment Bill, social security revi- 
sion, and Surplus Property Board 
changes. These actions, of course, will 
affect schoolmen and women, even 
though many of them—even in Wash- 
ington—are not yet fully aware of their 
implications. 


@ A full employment bill, regardless 
of its final form, will undoubtedly be 
passed, bringing with it challenges, espe- 
cially to vocational education. By the 
terms of that bill, still under debate, the 
President will submit a National Pro- 
duction and Employment Budget. This 
budget will contain estimates of the num. 
ber of people who will need work in any 
one year. On the other side of the 
ledger will be an estimate of the total 
national expenses necessary to keep these 
people in jobs. If all employable peo- 
ple will not be kept employed by the 
total expenditures, the government must 
take action. 

That action may take the form of 
national “pump-priming” or federal 
spending. But other means will be wide 
open. The National Production Budget 
may show that unemployment is likely 
to arise from a potential lack of skilled 
workers needed in electronics, plastics, 
retail trade, or any other industry. In 
that case, the federal government may 
recommend and institute vast training 
programs for such jobs. 

For educators the fact to remember is 
that the federal government intends to 
keep its finger not only on the number 
of jobless but the reasons for unemploy- 
ment. Whenever lack of skills needed 
on the labor market is among the rea- 
sons, the switch will be thrown on new 
vocational training machinery. 

Already, there are indications that the 
vocational schools may be asked by the 
federal government to train masons on 
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a large scale. The shortage of 63,000 
masons is said to threaten delay in post- 
war construction and the government is 
looking to the construction industry to 
create thousands on thousands of jobs. 

In short, the days of laissez faire in 
vocational training, as well as in busi- 
ness, are nearing their end as the price 
for full employment. 


@ The education profession, or some of 
its mouthpieces, has insisted on being 
kept out of the national social-security 
system. Last month this system, com- 
posed of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance and unemployment compensation, 
observed its tenth anniversary. 

Other groups hitherto exempt (the 
selfemployed and farmers, for example) 
are now knocking at the door of social 
security. Congress will probably cover 
them under the terms of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, now being consid- 
ered. This bill was also supposed to 
have included teachers and other public 
employees. But at this point the pres- 
sures of pension and annuity associations 
began to have their effect on Congress. 
Consequently, the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell Bill was redrafted, exempting 
schoolmen and women from social-se- 
curity protection. The bill does provide 
for “voluntary compacts” between 
school systems and the Social Security 
Board. The effect of such “compacts” 
on the welfare and security of teachers 
will probably be close to nil. 


@ Overhauling of the Surplus Property 
Board, on which Congress is now busy, 
should result in breaking all bottlenecks 
which have kept war surplus property 
from flowing into the schools. 

The best informed observers describe 
the surplus property picture (at this 
writing) as “confused.” Although there 
are no jess than five different methods— 
legal and extra-legal—by which schools 
can get surpluses, the amount disposed 
of to the schools has been negligible. 

Hope for action lies in the organiza- 
tion of a strong Surplus Property Divi- 
sion which the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Studebaker is proposing for 
his office. But there is opposition to 


such a move from various officials in the 
Surplus Property Board and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, one of 
the disposing agencies. 

Nevertheless, Commissioner Stude- 
baker is going ahead with his plans. He 
has asked Henry F. Alves, one of his 
top-notch men, to head up this service 
and make it as go-getting a unit as pos- 


sible. 


@ “Reorganization” is the order of the 
day in the U.S. Office of Education, but 
the vocational division is not being 
touched by all the goings-on. Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker is con- 
centrating on strengthening his elemen- 
tary, secondary, and other divisions. To 
date, however, no new appointments 
have been made. 

Incidentally, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education (J. C. 
Wright) is retaining his title in this 
overhauling. The plan to change that 
title to Director for Vocational Educa- 
tion has been abandoned. 
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to go ahead with your planned postwar 










products, with the aid of fast-production, 
cost-cutting DoALL Zephyr. 3 models, and 
speeds up to 15,000 f.p.m. 


MEDIUM PRICED 
NEW HIGH QUALITY . ieee 
16” ZEPHYR . Ga 


Y°’S NEW SET Oo 


& j | 


7 acne “SULLOMASI: 
Magnetic Chucks Colloidal Oils Dust Collector «= 
Surface Grinders and Selectron 



















Gage Blocks 
with Instruments 
Dayton : : Providence WI 1515 Seattle EAST 7500 | 
Birmingham 3-0502 Denver —_—KE 7511 — t 1258 Statesville 518 
Boston ASP 6669 Detroit TE 2-3060 a Rochester MAIN 5175 Syracuse 3-1212 
Buffalo PAGSGG EI Paso MAIN 7046 oman Rockford MAIN 227 The gt ang 
Chicago SEE 1166 Grand Rapids 8-0922 St.Louis CE 3621 





Band Filer 














Cincinnati MAIN 3929 Hartford 6-7296 Telephone Your “DoALL” Sales and Service Store St. Paul EN 2399 Toronto RA 5191 
Cleveland = £X1177 Houston 06588 Kansas City WA5857 Milwaukee #05950 NewYork MU 4-1514 Philadelphia BALS850 Salt Lake City 3-9074 Tulsa 4-8841 
Ballas H6810 Indianapolis 119957 Los Angeles TR 3871 Minneapolis GL 1173 Orlando 6056 Pittsburgh AT 3386 San Francisco GA4784 Vancouver MA 2511 











